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SKETCH OF ELIAS BOUDINOT CALDWELL 

Reprint from American Monthly Magazine 
By His Granddaughter 

JOHN CALDWELL, of Scotch ancestry, came to 
America and settled in the southern part of Virginia, in 
what is now Charlotte County, where James, the youngest 
of his seven children was. born, April, 1734. The place was 
called "Caldwell Settlement. ,, A daughter of one of his 
brothers, also born here, was mother of the Hon. John Cald- 
well Calhoun, of South Carolina, the noted Senator and 
leading statesman of the South. 

James prepared for collage under the instruction of Rev. 
Mr. Todd. After hearing the Rev. Mr. Whitfield preach 
several times, he received a life-long impulse for good. 
James graduated in 1759 from college, and received a call 
from the Presbyterian Church of Elizabethtown, New Jersey, 
1 761 . In 1 763 he married Hannah, daughter of John Ogden, 
of Newark, New Jersey. 

The exciting causes of the Revolution now aroused the 
people of New Jersey. No other religious society in the 
land took a bolder, nobler stand, and few were more efficient 
in their country's cause than Mr. Caldwell. Among his con- 
gregation were Governor Livingston, Elias Boudinot, after- 
wards president of the Continental Congress ; Abram Clark, 
one of signers of the Declaration of Independence; Hon. 
Robert Ogden, Speaker of the Assembly, and from this con- 
gregation went forth about forty commissioned officers to 
fight the battles of independence. 

The journals of Congress show that March, 1777, "$200 
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were ordered to be paid to the Rev. James Caldwell, of Eliza- 
bethtown, for extraordinary services." 

Mr. Caldwell was Chaplain to the Jersery Brigade and 
Assistant Commissary-General from 1777 to 1779. 

The old parsonage was destroyed by the torch of the enemy 
that year. The campaign of 1780 opened late after the 
severe winter. Confident of success, General Knyphausen, 
with his Hessian troops, now in command of a part of the 
British army, began an invasion of East Jersey. An eye- 
witness of the passage of the troops says: "The Queen's 
Rangers, with drawn swords and glittering helmets, mounted 
on fine horses and followed by infantry, composed of JHessian 
and English troops, about 6,000, all clad in new uniforms, 
gorgeous with burnished brass and polished steel, entered 
Elizabethtown. ,, Instantly drums beat to arms at Morris- 
town, and Washington and his troops marched with all speed 
to the post of danger. 

The Rev. Mr. Caldwell had, a few weeks before this, re- 
moved his family from Elizabethtown to Connecticut Farms 
for safety and had returned to the vacant parsonage. When 
the British troops passed through the Farms, Mrs. Caldwell, 
with her maid, retired to a secluded apartment with the 
children. The girl looked out of the window and said : "A 
red-coat soldier has jumped over the fence and is coming 
towards the house with a gun." 

The youngest child but one, Elias Boudinot, two years old, 
playing on the floor, called out: "Let me see!" and ran to 
the window. Mrs. Caldwell arose from her chair, and at 
this moment the soldier fired his musket through the window 
at her. It was loaded with two balls, which passed through 
her body, and she instantly expired. It was an act of 
fiendish barbarity that made the British name more execrable 
than ever. A correspondent of the New York Gazette says : 
"I saw her corpse, and was informed by the neighbors it 
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was with infinite pains that they obtained leave to bring the 
body from the house before they set fire to it." 

It is related of Mr. Caldwell that, in the battle that 
followed, he showed the utmost ardor in the fight, as if he 
would avenge himself for the murder of his beloved wife. 
He galloped to the church near by and brought back an arm- 
ful of Psalm-books to supply the men with wadding for 
their fire-locks, and shouted: "Now, put Watts into them 
boys ! Put Watts into them !" When the work of plunder 
began, nineteen houses and the Presbyterian Church were 
destroyed. 

These lines by Bret Harte commemorate the historic event 
of the murder of Mrs. Caldwell and the heroism of her hus- 
band, the Chaplain : 

CALDWELL OF SPRINGFIELD. 

Stay one moment; you've heard 

Of Caldwell, the parson, who once preached the word 

Down at Springfield ! What, no? Come, that's bad ; why, he had 

All the Jerseys aflame, and they gave him the name 

Of the "Rebel High Priest." He stuck on their gorge, 

For he loved the Lord God, and he hated King George. 

He had cause, you might say, when the Hessians that day 
Marched up with Knyphausen; they stopped on the way 
At the farms, where his wife, with a child in her arms, 
Sat alone in the house. How it happened none knew 
But God, and that one of the hireling crew 
Who fired the shot! Enough! There she lay, 
And Caldwell, the Chaplain, her husband, away. 

Did he bear it? What way? Think of him as you stand 
By the old church to-day; think of him and that band 
Of militant plough-boys; see the smoke and the heat 
Of that reckless advance, of that straggling retreat; 
Keep the ghost of that wife foully slain in your view, 
And what could you, what should you, what would you do? 
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Why, just what he did ! They were left in the lurch 
For the want of more wadding: he ran to the church, 
Broke the door, stripped the pews, dashed out in the road 
With his arms full of hymn-books, and threw down his load 
At their feet! Then above all the shouting and shots 
Rang his voice : "Put Watts into 'em boys ; give 'em Watts !" 
And they did. That is all — grasses spring, flowers blow 
Pretty much as they did ninety-three years ago. 
You may dig anywhere and you'll turn up a ball, 
But not always a hero like that — and that's all. 

Lord Cornwallis surrendered his army and munitions of 
war in October to General Washington. While the negotia- 
tions for peace were pending, a class of desperadoes, thieves, 
and cut-throats were let loose on society, and several noted 
citizens became their victims, among them the Rev. James 
Caldwell. The New Jersey Gazette, of November 28, 1781, 
says: 

Last Saturday, Rev. James Caldwell, minister of the Dissenting 
Congregation at Elizabethtown, was shot dead, without any provo- 
cation, by a native of Ireland, named Morgan. The coroner's in- 
quest brought a verdict of "wilful murder." It was thought the 
ruffian was bribed by the enemy to do the dreadful deed. The 
British authorities had offered a reward for the assassination of 
Governor Livingstone, and, next to him, Chaplain Caldwell was 
most dreaded by the enemy. The funeral services were performed 
on Tuesday, the 27th, the whole town suspending business and 
gathering in uncontrollable grief at the obsequies. An opportunity 
to view the body of Mr. Caldwell was given in front of the house, 
on the open street. After all had taken the last look, and before the 
coffin was closed, Judge Boudinot came forward, leading nine or- 
phan children of the deceased; and, placing them around the bier 
of their parent, he made an address of surpassing pathos to the 
multitude in their behalf. The procession slowly moved to the 
grave, weeping as they went. He was laid by the side of his 
wife's remains, and over his body was placed a marble slab, with 
the following inscription: "Sacred to the memory of Rev. James 
Caldwell, and Hannah Ogden, his wife, who fell victims to their 
country's cause in the years 1780 and 1781." 

Hon. Elias Boudinot took upon himself the administra- 
tion of the small estate and the care of the children left by 
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Mr. Caldwell. The patrimony was eventually rendered pro- 
ductive, and the children were well educated. They were 
greatly befriended by General Washington, Marquis de 
LaFayette, General Lincoln, and Mrs. Noel, who adopted the 
baby. Marquis de LaFayette obtained the privilege of adopt- 
ing and educating the eldest son. On his departure, young 
Caldwell accompanied him to France and became a member 
of his family. 1 He remained abroad until 1791, when owing 
to the horrors of the French Revolution, he returned to 
America. He married Mrs. Van Wyck, and renounced the 
Roman Catholic religion, which he had embraced in France, 
and became a member of Cedar Street Presbyterian Church, 
New York, devoting himself to works of benevolence. He 
died in 1819. 

Elias Boudinot, the youngest son of James Caldwell, was 
adopted by the distinguished citizen for whom he was named. 
He graduated at Princeton College, New Jersey. He studied 
law with Judge Boudinot and inherited his fine law library. 
He was appointed clerk of the Supreme Court at Washington, 
at the age of twenty-four, in the year 1800, and continued 
to hold the office until his death, in 1825. In the war of 1812 
Mr. Caldwell commanded a troop of cavalry in Maryland 
until the battle of Bladensburg. The British then marched 
into Washington and set fire to the Capitol. Mr. Caldwell 
had only time to remove the archives of the United States 
Supreme Court, leaving his law library and other valuable 
property at the mercy of the enemy. It was all destroyed at 
the burning of the Capitol, August 24, 1814. This valuable 
library was in the north wing of the Capitol. It was placed 
there .by Mr. Caldwell for the use of the judges of the 
Supreme Court. The British also greatly damaged Mr 
Caldwell's residence, which still stands on Pennsylvania 
Avenue (204 and 206 southeast, Capitol Hill), at which place 
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the United States Supreme Court held its sessions for a 
short time after the Capitol was burned. 

Mr. Caldwell's home was the seat of hospitality, and the 
honored and distinguished statesmen of the day were guests 
at his table. On one occasion, Mr. Caldwell gave a dinner 
party. Among the guests were Mr. Webster, Mr. Clay, and 
Mr. Calhoun. In the course of conversation, the subject of 
wealth, brains, and good blood were introduced. Mr. 
Webster said : "If I had my choice, I would take wealth." Mr. 
Clay said: "I would prefer noble blood." Mr. Calhoun and 
Mr. Caldwell desired to be good, useful men, and to live such 
lives as to be respected and loved by the community. Perhaps 
it was because each had good blood, brains, and enough wealth 
for those days. 

When the Marquis de LaFayette visited this country, in 
1824, Mr. Caldwell went with his youngest daughter in his 
carriage as far as Bladensburg to meet him. He brought him 
to his house, where he remained some days. There was a 
strong friendship between the families. 

Though Mr. Caldwell was a religious man, he was very 
liberal in his ideas. His children, when old enough, wished 
to go to dancing school. He consented, and some of the 
other elders of the church waited on him to know if such were 
the case. "Yes," said he; "my children have dancing in their 
feet, and I prefer that it should come out gracefully." Mr. 
Caldwell was one of the founders of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, of which he was corresponding secretary until 
his death. One of the towns of Liberia bears his name, and 
the last public prayer he made and the last note he wrote were 
for the enlightenment of the Dark Continent. He was a 
member of the First Presbyterian Church, then located on 
Capitol Hill. He had been licensed to preach by the Pres- 
bytery, and was accustomed to occupy vacant pulpits on the 
Sabbath. He was noted for his generosity and benevolence. 
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His name was connected with every good object of the day, 
and his life was crowned with blessings. He sometimes said: 
"I fear the Lord does not love me, as I have been prosperous 
in everything I have undertaken and happy in all the rela- 
tions of life. ,, 

Mr. Caldwell made a request that his funeral should be 
plain, as an example to the poor, and that his remains should 
be placed in a pine coffin, much to the disapproval of the 
undertakers, who, however, draped the coffin with black cloth. 

Mr. Caldwell was married twice. The first wife was Miss 
Boyd, of Georgetown; the second was Miss Lingan, of Balti- 
more. He left eight children, all of whom inherited the traits 
of their remarkable ancestors. 

The room of the Clerk of the Supreme Court at the Capitol 
has now historic interest ; the portraits of men who have filled 
that important office are upon the walls, and among them 
that of Elias Boudinot Caldwell, the patriot, the scholar, and 
the refined, Christian gentleman. This portrait was taken 
from a miniature, painted when Mr. Caldwell was twenty- 
four years old, of which the accompanying cut is a copy. The 
finely-cut features, the clear, blue eye, and fresh complexion 
are reproduced in the miniature. The hair is powdered in 
the fashion in those days. 

Mr. Caldwell was dignified in personal appearance, polished 
in manners, zealous in his public performances, and prompt 
to meet every demand that was made upon his ample fortune. 
He exerted a gentle influence, not only over his own family 
and friends, but also over many of the leading minds of his 
day. 

In the roll of honor of the Sons of the Revolution we 
read the name of Elias Boudinot Caldwell, who inherited the 
virtues of his illustrious parents, Hannah Ogden and Chaplain 
James Caldwell. 

Washington, D. C, May, 25, 1893. 
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Notes by Mr. Allen C. Clark 

'Hallie L. Wright is the author of the Sketch of Elias 
Boudinot Caldwell. Miss Wright was the postmistress of 
Bladensburg, Md., during the Civil War. She died at the 
Presbyterian Home, 1420 M Street Northwest, December 
25, 1916. The services were at the Home, the 27th. She 
was eighty-three years of age. 

The reception to Marquis de LaFayette was a civic affair 
on a large scale. That Mr. Caldwell with his youngest 
daughter went out in the carriage as far as Bladensburg 
to see the Marquis is altogether likely. 

Mr. Caldwell was born April 3, 1776. 

Mr. Caldwell's scope of utilization of talent was remark- 
ably broad — he was lawyer, soldier, minister — and if being 
a legislator of the corporation of Washington warrants the 
title — statesman. In the "large" affairs of the young 
metropolis he had a major part. 

Mr. Caldwell was in the First Chamber of the local 
legislature, 1807; in the Second Chamber, 1808, and Pres- 
ident; and in the Common Council, 1822. 

John H. Bayard, of the distinguished Delaware family, 
was the second Clerk of the U. S. Supreme Court. He 
held from August 1, 1791, until August 5, 1800/ During 
the greater part of the period the duties were performed 
by Mr. Caldwell and at the last named date he succeeded 
as the Clerk. He came to the new seat of government in 
advance of the first assembling of the Court, February 2, 
1801. * 



1 WRIGHT— On Monday, December 25, 1916, HALLIE L. WRIGHT, 
aged eighty-three years. 
Funeral from Presbyterian Home, 1420 M Street Northwest, on 
Wednesday, December 27, at 2 P.M. Relatives and friends are 
invited to attend. 
2 The Sunday Star, November 9, 1913. 
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At the initial session of the Circuit Court Mr. Caldwell 
was of those admitted to practice — March 27, 1801. His 
practice included important cases and he represented large 
interests. 

Mr. Caldwell was Captain Caldwell, Captain of the 
Washington Light Horse. His commission bore date, May 
20, 1812. His service was active. He was of the com- 
mittee to expend five thousand dollars appropriated by the 
Corporation, May 20, 1812, in measures of defense. 

Of the Company to construct the eastern section of the 
canal Mr. Caldwell was president. The ground was broken 
by President Madison, to whom the spade was handed by 
Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Latrobe, who had marked the course. 
It was an occasion of festivity. National Intelligencer, 
May 10, 1810. 8 

Mr. Caldwell was a charter member and curator of the 
Columbian Institute, 1816. 

Mr. Caldwell was the recording secretary and a manager 
of the Bible Society of the District of Columbia. Its first 
report appeared in 1816. 4 

With the co-operation of his brother-in-law, Rev. Robert 
Finley, a Presbyterian, of Basking Ridge, New Jersey, Mr. 
Caldwell organized the American Colonization Society, 
December 21, 1816.* 

Mr. Caldwell preached at the First Presbyterian Church 
on South Capitol Street, close to B. It was at the foot 
of a steep slope, since raised by grading. Apparently Mr. 
Caldwell overtaxed himself in evangelical work. 



188 'History of the National Capital. W. B. Bryan. 

♦"Elias B. Caldwell, Esq., in a speech of considerable length, de- 
veloped the views of the friends of this project, and offered several 
resolutions for appointing a committee to draw up a Consti- 
tution for the Association; for appointing a Committee to present 
a Memorial to Congress." 
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Margaret Bayard Smith to her daughter, Miss Susan 
Harrison, writes, September 20th: 

"Sidney, Sunday evening. 

"Never did I hear from Mr. Caldwell and seldom from anyone, 
a more instructive and animating and consoling discourse. It was 
on the necessity, benefit and comfort of prayer." 1 

To Mrs. Kirkpatrick, October 12, 1822, Saturday: 

"Mr. Caldwell, they say, is fast wearing himself out, but as his 
health decreases, his zeal and labours increase. All day he goes 
from house to house, exhorting and praying, and every night at 
different meetings. His little daughter, Harriet, is one of the new 
converts, and with twenty or thirty other young people, made a 
kind of public confession and were prayed over in church, as they 
do in Methodist meetings. They are introducing all the habits and 
hymns of the Methodists into our Presbyterian churches, after the 
regular service is closed by the clergyman, the congregation rise 
and strike up a Methodist hymn, sung amidst the groans and sobs 
of the newly converted, or convicted as they call them, then Mr. 
Caldwell calls on the mourners to come forward, and he and 
others pray over them, as they loudly vent their sorrows." 1 

A death notice of Mr. Caldwell was not published. He 
was buried in the Congressional Cemetery. Letters of 
administration, December 17, 1825, were granted to Matthew 
St. Clair Clarke, William R. Randolph and James Caldwell, 
with Josiah F. Caldwell and Phineas Bradley as sureties, 
but there were no assets to administer. 



'Forty Years of Washington Society. Margaret Bayard Smith. 



